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There are trading communities in California—and else- 
where—that are cities with a comparatively small popula- 
tion. There are other centers that are mere overgrown vil- 
lages despite populations reaching into the hundreds of 
thousands. Porterville is the metropolis of the early orange 
district of California and is a metropolitan community in 
every sense of the word. 

With one of the best lighting systems in California, 
with miles of paved streets, and more miles of paving under 
construction; with a complete sewer system, constructed 
in accordance with the best sanitary and engineering prac- 
tice; with $180,000 invested in schools: with 120,000 invested 
in some of the finest church homes of all denominations in 
interior California; with shops that compare with the best 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco in everything but size, 
Porterville has practically everything to offer the settler 
that the larger cities can offer, with the exception of mere 
numbers of people. 

That Porterville is a town of prosperity is indicated 
by the bank deposits, among the largest per capita on the 
Pacific Coast. A very large percentage of the people of 
this city own their own residences. It is a city of homes, 
since there are no saloons, no restricted district, no slums. 
no Japanese or other Orientals, no foreign population—in 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC PASSENGER STATION 


a word, a little city of 5,000 wholesome people whom you 
will be pleased to know and who will extend you a welcome. 

At the base of the foothills Porterville is within a day’s 
journey of some of the finest fishing and hunting in the 
States and within a day and one-half of some of the grand- 
est scenery in the world. The hills are dotted with resorts 
and the summer can be spent in the mountains at practically 
the same expense as at home. Within three hours, over 
fine auto roads and interesting mountain trails, the Porter- 
ville resident can find means for a healthful and inviting 
recreation period. We are, too, within easy reach of sea 
coast resorts, railroads granting special rates during the 
vacation period. 

Porterville is a town of social attractions, more than a 
dozen social and literary clubs appealing particularly to 
women. [here are social adjuncts, too, to our splendid 
churches. 

That Porterville is a growing city is indicated by the fact 
that in the past two years, despite the cry of hard times, 
nearly $400,000 worth of new buildings have been con- 
structed. That Porterville is a city which will continue to 
grow is shown by the faith of the Southern Pacific railroad 
in locating in Porterville one of the finest passenger sta- 
tions in interior California, completed in the early spring 
of 1914. 

Porterville annually ships upwards of 2000 cars of citrus 
fruits to eastern markets, is the largest initial beef-shipping 
point in California, is the center of a large granite industry, 








is the shipping point for the only commercial magnesite 
production in the United States, has the largest co-operative 
fruit cannery in California, is the trading center for a pros- 
perous alfalfa and dairy district, produces, processes and 
ships what are said by brokers to be the finest olives in the 
world, is the Valley shipping point for a large lumber in- 
dustry, takes high rank in California as a grain marketing 
center, produces and cans deciduous fruits which are the 
equal of the best of the United States, 1s surrounded by 
small suburban properties upon which almost all products 
adapted to sub-tropical climatic conditions are grown with 
success. 


Porterville 1s the center of a land of opportunity to the 
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A PORTERVILLE ORANGE GROVE 


man who is seeking investment in almost any line. It is 
a city of steady growth, without suggestion of boom; a 
city of sturdy citizens; of home loving people; of immense 
possibilities for young and old; the center of a great district 
which has just started to grow. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Citrus culture in Tulare County has oustripped all other 
industries and today we can rightfully claim the largest 
citrus acreage of any county in the state of California. The 
latest figures of the State Horticultural Commission show 
that we have 42,000 acres in citrus trees, nearly 2,000 acres 
in excess of the nearest competitor. Of this area 11,500 
acres are in bearing, producing at the present time approxt- 
mately 5,000 cars of fruit annually. Packers estimate that 
the eventual output. of Tulare county will be annually in 
excess of 22,000 cars, which will be valued in normal market 
times at approximately $22,200,000. 

Marvelous growth of the citrus industry of the Porter- 
ville district may be attributed to ideal location, exceptional 
soil conditions and ample water supply. Long growing 
periods, in orchard districts which are warmly sheltered, 
ceive the earliest oranges produced in California, therefore 
giving the fruit the call of the holiday markets. Quality ot 








the fruit is attested by the fact that at the national orange 
show in San Bernardino in 1915, oranges from Tulare 
county foothills took sweepstake prizes, awarded for the 
best citrus fruit of the world. 

Soil conditions are nearly ideal for citrus culture and 
vary from red adobe, strongly impregnated with iron, to 
dry bog of great richness. The prospective settler has an 
authoritative guide in selection of property adapted to 
orange and lemon culture, the United States government 
having recently completed a detailed soil survey of the Por- 
terville area, including practically the entire orchard section 
of the foothills. 

Water for irrigation of orchards is either secured from 
open ditch or from pumping plant, with the latter system 
the more generally followed. Wells vary from 100 to 250 
feet in depth and in the history of this district as a citrus 
producer there has never been a hint of failure of the irri- 
gation wells to produce water ample for all needs. 

Orange growing is an industry which requires intelli- 
gence, constant study and hard work. It is no idler’s 
game. Returns are certain, however, in direct ratio to ef- 
tort expended. There are orange groves in the Porterville 
district which are paying annually from 20 to 30 per cent 
on the owner’s investments, records which can be equalled 





LEMON GROVE, 4 YEARS 4 MONTHS FROM PLANTING 





by those who will put into their properties the same care. 
study and work. 

Land in the Porterville district, suitable for orange and 
lemon production can be secured from $100 to $250 per acre 
depending upon location with reference to shipping points. 
This land requires very little levelling or preliminary treat- 
ment. It has been roughly estimated that an average in- 
vestment of $500 per acre is needed to bring into bearing to 
the expense paying point the general run of orchard prop- 
erty in this section. Groves begin bearing in the third or 
fourth year and increase steadily in production for a dozen 
years or more, reaching a profitable basis about the fifth 
year. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Porterville has available 
authoritative publications giving in detail the cost of orchard 
development, together with careful figures compiled by ex- 
perts, which will be furnished upon application to the secre- 
tary. 


ALFALFA AND DAIRYING 


No section of California affords better natural opportun- 
ities for the growing of alfalfa, operation of dairies and 
finishing beef cattle than does the territory which lies im- 
mediately to the west of Porterville. Soil, climate, water 
and market conditions are so favorable that success in these 
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AN ORANGE GROWER’S HOME 


lines is dependent only upon the personal management of 
those engaged. 


Soil is a deep loam, which is free from hard pan and 
noxious weeds. In growing alfalfa a deep soil is important 
to permit the plants to send down deep roots; it is also im- 
portant that the soil be loose so that it will not bake and 
pinch the roots following irrigation. 

Climatic conditions are particularly suitable. Long 
erowing seasons give us the opportunity to cure from five 
to seven cuttings per year and after the last cutting is off 
there is still a light crop for pasture. 

Water is supplied principally from pumping plant. Upon 
almost every alfalfa farm there is a big well and pump- 
ing machinery driven either by an electric motor or gasoline 
engine. Equipped in this way one has water for irrigation 
purposes every day in the year if desired. The water is 
available at such shallow depth and in such quantities that 
its production 1s a matter of small expense. 

This territory 1s about midway between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Both of these cities are growing rap- 
idly and are dependent largely upon the valleys of the 


state for dairy products. This situation ensures good mar- 
ket conditions at all times. 

Good alfalfa land in small tracts cost from $100 to $150 
per acre. This land must be gfaded and put under a Sys- 
tem of irrigation. The item of grading will depend upon 
the condition of the land and the cost varies greatly. Cost 
of irrigation systems are fairly constant. It is probably 
safe to estimate that the cost of levelling, installation of 
irrigation system and seeding of land to alfalfa will run from 
$35 to $45 per acre. It is important that preliminary work 
be well done as the success of alfalfa growing depends 
largely on the thoroughness with which the land is prepared 
lor irrigation and the efficiency of the irrigation plant. 

Cost of irrigation will run from $7.50 to $10 per acre per 
year, Usually a reservoir is built adjoining the pumping 
plant and the night run of water is stored and distributed 
during the day. This affords a greater head of water and 
makes necessary only a day irrigation force. 

It the irrigation is properly managed the alfalfa will 
produce from five to seven cuttings per year, the number 
depending to a certain extent upon the purposes for which 
the hay is to be used. For dairy purposes it should be cut 
more often than for the general market. The yield here is 
irom seven to ten tons per acre. Ten tons is higher than 
the general average although this total is reached on many 
small farms where the owner gives personal, careful atten- 
tion to the crop. 

Disposition of the hay is the feature of the business that 
offers the best opportunities for the enterprising farmer. 
As a rule we have good markets for hay in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. It of course requires less labor and at- 
tention to dispose of the hay on the market but the best re- 
turns are to be had from feeding the hay on the farm. Until 
recently we have depended upon the dairy herd for conver- 
sion of alfalfa but now it is demonstrated that there is good 
money to be made in fattening high-class beef on alfalfa hay. 

For the farmer with moderate means there is no propo- 
sition more attractive than the dairy business in this local- 
ity. With our fine alfalfa, moderate climate and close 
markets one 1s assured of feed and high cash returns for the 
produce. Having a moderate climate it is not necessary 
to confine the cattle in barns. ‘They live in the open all 











A DAIRY SCENE 


season. Under these conditions they are less susceptible to 
disease, are more contented and therefore produce better. 

Along with the dairy herd one of course should have 
hogs and chickens. The skimmed milk along with alfalfa 
makes a well balanced ration for hogs, using a little grain 
to finish them. ‘The price of hogs varies from six to nine 
cents. 

The following figures will give a fair approximation of 
the capital required for a 20-acre alfalfa farm in this section. 


20 acres, including irrigation system and seeding........ $3,000 
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The items of minor equipment are so varied that no at- 
tempt will be made to list them. The implements actually 
necessary would not require a large investment. 

The cost of operating a dairy on this scale would be 
small. A small family could do all the work, the only ex- 
pense item of any size being the cost of power for the 
pumping plant. 

Returns from each cow in butter fat, calves and hogs 
would be not less than $100 per year and should not be less 
than $120 per year. By careful selection one can so im- 


prove the herd that within a short time each cow will pro- 
duce $100 in butter fat alone to say nothing of her calf and 
the hogs raised on the skimmed milk. 

Above figures are, of course, general. Like any other 
business returns will depend on the diligence and ability 
of the person in charge. There are dairymen who get as 
much as $150 per year per cow. They have done it by 
careful selection and improvement of stock. Anybody can 
do it who has intelligence and energy, although the major- 
ity of dairymen here have not reached this top figure. 

Flogs do well here on alfalfa alone and one could engage 
in the hog business exclusively on an alfalfa farm. It is 
estimated here that one acre of alfalfa will produce from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds of pork provided a little grain is 
fed with it. 

Until this year the ranchers here did not know there is 
good money in fattening beef on alfalfa hay. It has been 
undertaken on a large scale on one ranch and has thus far 
proved profitable. The ranch includes 740 acres in alfalfa 
with a feeding plant large enough for finishing 1,200 steers. 
The alfalfa is fed with a little rolled barley or cotton seed 
cake. This ration produces a very high grade of beet. 
This is a new industry for this district and those engaged in 
it believe further work should be done before definite figures 
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FATTENING BEEF CATTLE ON ALFALFA 


are given out. It is stated, however, that it has been a good 
paying proposition. Owing to the climate cattle are kept 
in the open the year round. It is an easy matter to keep 
fresh dry feed before them and water is always at an even 
temperature. ‘There is a great opportunity here for the man 
who understands finishing beef cattle. 

To the man with limited capital and who understands 
stock we can truthfully say that this locality offers fine op- 
portunities. There is a permanency in producing dairy 
products and beef. With the population increasing so rap- 
idly, and especially in the coast states, dairymen here are 
more likely to fall a little short of the demand than to over- 
stock the market. Every pound of produce put on the 
markets will bring spot cash. The dairy business is on an 
income basis from the very start. 

Those who wish more details of the alfalfa and dairy 
business may secure the following bulletins free of charge 
from the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C.: 


Bulletin No. 215—Alfalfa Growing. 
Bulletin No. 55—The Dairy Herd. 
Bulletin. No. i158—Irrigation Ditches. 
Bulletin No. 149—Alfalfa Seed. 


OLIVE CULTURE 

It is only within the past few years that fruit growers 
have begun to realize the vast possibilities of olive culture. 
Olive experts from Europe have impressed upon us the fact 
that we have in this district trees the equal of which for 
health and quality of fruit, and for quantity of production 
are to be seen nowhere else in the world. 

California cannot begin to supply the olives necessary 
tor her own state demand. The United States last year im- 
ported 6,000,000 gallons of olive oil from Europe and as 
many gallons of pickled olives. People of the United States 
are just beginning to use the ripe olive as a staple article 
of food. These facts give some idea of the future for the 
industry, soil and climatic conditions for which are strictly 
limited and which are simply ideal in the Porterville district. 

The olive thrives here in adobe, sandy loam or dry bog 
soil. Possibly the best soils are the dry bog and loam. 
The trees will grow in 14 inches of soil, but the deeper the 
soil the better. In Europe the average crop is around 1,200 
pounds .to the acre. In California, where the industry is 
not as yet highly specialized the 1911 crop averaged 3,500 
pounds to the acre. 

Big fruit is in the greatest demand and the size controls 
the price. Prices range from $125 to $300 per ton depending 
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MOWING ALFALFA 











upon paras and size. The average price for oil olives is 
around $50 per ton. Growers here have been able to make 
long iste contracts for all of their fruit on the basis of $165 
per ton. 

There are at this time in California about 16,000 acres 
of bearing olive trees, supplemented by approximately 
10,000 acres of non-bearing trees, which will be partial pro- 
ducers in the next two years. In Spain and Italy there are 
over 2,000,000 acres of olives, yet the supply of fruit is little 
more than enough for home consumption. In an effort to 
supply the home market in France the government has ap- 
propriated $386,000 per year for the ensuing ten years to 
stimulate the growing of olives. 

Discrepancy between supply and demand is even more 
pronounced in the United States than in Europe. It re- 
mains for the California olive growers to relieve this con- 
dition. California is the only country where there can be 
raised an olive which makes a delicious food when processed 
ripe. California olive oil has no superior. Yet were all the 
suitable olive land in this state set out to the proper varieties 
for pickling when ripe the growers would still be unable to 
supply the market. Tor a number of years the major por- 


tion of the ripe olives from California have gone to the 
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OLIVE PICKLING, PORTERVILLE CANNERY 


markets of New York and Chicago in only a partially suc- 
cessful effort to meet their demands. 

This condition has contributed to increasing rivalry be- 
tween packers in their efforts to tie up future crops. Long 
before the last season’s crop was ready for the mills repre- 
sentatives of the packing houses were in the field in an 
effort to close contracts for periods of from five to ten 
years at prices ranging from $125 to $250 per ton, depending 
upon the quality of the fruit and its variety. These prices 
are being offered for olives on the trees, the packers assum- 
ing the expense of picking and shipping. The average 
price of the 1913 pack was approximately $200 per ton with 
fancy fruit commanding as high a price as $300 per ton. 

A grower here can expect about three tons of fruit, aver- 
age, per acre. There have been individual yields in this 
district much greater than that: such as 63 tons off seven 
acres oi fruit; 340 tons off 78 acres; 154 tons off 40 acres. 

Indicative of the favor with which the California ripe 
olives are being received in the eastern markets, represent- 
tives of two of the largest packing concerns in the world 
are now negotiating for plants in California, being only 
deterred from construction at this time by lack of fruit 
which is for the most part tied up in long time contracts, 
the newer orchards not producing enough to warrant any 
large expenditures at this time for additional packing fa- 
cilities. 

The Porterville district, according to representatives of 
the Austrian government who toured this state last year, 
has the finest olive trees, showing the greatest vigor of 
erowth and the most nearly perfect fruit of any location in 
the world. Last year representatives of one of the leading 
Southern California olive packing plants wrote a grower 
of this district that fruit from the Porterville section was 
superior to anything produced anywhere else in California 
and that the pack from the Porterville fruit was command- 
ing the top price. 

There are many conditions which contribute to the at- 
tractiveness of the Porterville district for olive growing. 
There are no scale or other pests to cut down production 
and add to expense, and as a result of this immunity the 
erower in this district may be assured of a fine yield each 


year, instead of alternate years as obtains in many olive 











OLIVE TREE IN BEARING 


growing districts. There are no winds which will injure 
fruit; soil conditions are as nearly ideal as will be found 
anywhere in California and water is abundant and cheap. 

Market conditions are unsurpassed. There is not only 
a keen demand for our fruit from southern California pack- 
ers, but there is also in Porterville an olive packing plant 
which is being conducted with great success as a co-oper- 
ative institution. The pack from this plant has already 
established itself in the eastern markets as being one of su- 
periority and is commanding a high price. 

There is still available in the Porterville district a large 
area of land which is eminently suited to olive culture. The 


olive is a much more hardy tree than the citrus and will 
stand considerable frost as well as long periods of drought. 
Olive land here can be had for from $150 per acre up de- 
pending upon location. Development costs of the orchard 
will depend upon the varieties to be planted and the extent 
of the improvements the owner intends to put upon his prop- 
erty. 


The State University through its various departments 
has issued a large number of valuable bulletins containing 
authoritative information with regard to the culture of 
olives; soil conditions adapted to the industry and the gen- 
eral practice with regard to planting, pruning and cultiva- 
tion. The Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce will be 
glad to furnish additional and more specific information 
upon details of the olive industry, and will, if desired, assist 
in securing state information as well. 


PORTERVILLE GRAIN CROP 


Wheat and barley are leading products in the Porter- 
ville district despite the fact that large areas once devoted 
exclusively to wheat have proven their value for orchard 
purposes and are now devoted to olives, oranges and decidu- 
ous fruits. 


Acreage planted to wheat and barley last season—1914 
—was approximately 34,000 acres, from which there was 
produced 320,000 bags, or about 740,000 bushels. The total 
value of the crop for last year, at prices then prevailing, was 
about $640,000. Prices for the early months of 1915, due to 
the war conditions in Europe were vastly in excess of that 
figure, but were abnormal conditions and may not be quoted 
as representative of local conditions. 


Wheat and barley are produced on lands which are not 
suitable for irrigation. Summer fallowing has been found 
to be the best practice in this section for wheat growing, 
although in some seasons the spring grain has done well. 


Better prices which have been received for ranch prod- 
ucts during the past three years has given an impetus to 
the “back to the farm” movement in all portions of Cali- 
fornia, and there is a strong indication that next year the 
acreage put into grains will be much larger than for 1914. 











HARVESTING GRAIN 


Sonora wheat is the variety which is the most popular 
in this section, and is demanded by millers at good prices 
for all cereal purposes. 


There are large areas in this section which can be se- 
cured on lease for grain raising purposes, and wheat lands 
are still for sale in considerable tracts. All the work of 
production on the dry-farm wheat lands is done by ma- 
chinery. It costs $5.00 to $6.00 per acre, gross, to produce 
wheat which will run eight to ten bags to the acre. 


CATTLE AND HOGS 

In 1914, as far as official figures are available, Porter- 
ville was the greatest intial beef shipping center in Califor- 
nia. The value of beef cattle sent to market was approxi- 
mately $400,000. Climatic conditions are exceptional for 
beef raising in this district since no close herding or shelter 
is required. Tributary to Porterville are the Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest, recently opened by the government for graz- 
ing of cattle, hogs and sheep; the Tule Indian Reservation, 
also open to the cattlemen, and hundreds of thousands of 
acres of mountain valley and meadow, much of which af- 
fords the finest of natural pasturage. It is unnecessary to 


state that in the Coast States, as well as in the East the de- 
mand for beef cattle is always brisk and that prices are al- 
ways satisfactory. 

Hog raising has been a neglected industry in California, 
and despite the fact that packing firms and experts of the 
State Departments wage constant publicity campaigns to 
induce more attention to the production of pork, thousands 
of dollars worth of these products are imported every month 


trom eastern markets. Any country which is so ideally 
situated for alfalfa production as is that séction west of 
Porterville, should be producing thousands of head of hogs. 
Yet only a very small proportion of our ranchers are giving 
this production the attention it merits. Excellent pork is 





DEER CREEK HOT SPRINGS, NEAR PORTERVILLE 








produced here, with a minimum of labor. There is a good 
market. Prime butcher weight pigs always bring six and 
one-half to nine cents, with a spot-cash market available 
at all times. 


POULTRY AND HARE RAISING 


No need to worry about chickens suffering from cold 
in the Porterville district; no worry about green feed the 
year around; no epidemic of poultry diseases to keep the 
owner awake o’ night. No worry, either, as to markets. 
fryers bring upwards of 25 cents per pound. There have 
been few times in the history of this district when eggs have 
brought less than 20 cents per dozen. For the greater por- 
tion of the year prices are around 27 cents. During cer- 
tain periods quotations run as high as 50 cents. There is 
always a good demand for chickens, the production here 
being insufficient for the local supply. Poultry raising is 
an industry which is particularly adapted to the man who 
wishes a small place, close in, and one which he can handle 
without employing help. 

Belgian hares are being raised considerably in this dis- 
trict and fanciers are reporting excellent returns. Los An- 
geles is a good customer for the Belgians, the animals being 
shipped and sold at live weight. There are a number of 
breeders who are supplying the market with fancy stock, al- 
though the chief attention is to varieties which can be sold 
for meat. 








IRRIGATING RESERVOIR AND PUMPING PLANT 
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A PORTERVILLE ROSE BUSH IN MARCH 


The Porterville Poultry and Pet Stock Association, which 
includes nearly 200 members, is an organization devoted to 
promoting the interests of the poultry, hare and pigeon 
raisers. Last year their annual show was highly com- 
mended by breeders from all portions of the United States. 
The secretary of this association will give enquiring ones 
detailed information with regard to these industries. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS 
There is a comparatively small acreage of deciduous 
fruit in the Porterville district, due chiefly to the fact that a 
ereat proportion of the land is developed to other lines. 














THE GRANITE INDUSTRY AT PORTERVILLE 


Llowever, tributary to the Porterville district proper is an 
area in which large tonnages of peaches, prunes, plums, 
apricots and grapes are produced for canning. Situated in 
Porterville there is the largest co-operative canning plant 
in California, which handles the output of members dis- 
tributed over an area from Exeter to Porterville. The pack 
trom the local plant has been pronounced by New York 
brokers the equal of the best produced anywhere in Cali- 
fornia, commendation being particularly directed toward the 
output of peaches and apricots. 

Directly east of Porterville there is an area upon which 
the farmers are producing deciduous fruits, and interest in 
this culture has been greatly stimulated during the past 
year by the excellent profits which the co-operative cannery 
has secured for members. Deciduous fruit land commands 
a price of from $80 per acre up, depending upon its location 
with reference to market. 


MINING POSSIBILITIES 


Mining properties in the Porterville district offer a prof- 

> 
itable field for those who can interest capital in large enter- 
prises. Situated east of Porterville a short distance is a 


huge deposit of shale which, according to Ohio experts, is 


the finest in the United States for making of glazed pipe, 
paving brick and building materials. South of Porterville 
there is a large deposit of fire clay. Santa Ie railroad of- 
ficials who have used sample bricks made from this deposit 
declare the product is equal to anything found in the United 
States. In the foothills fourteen miles east of Porterville 
there is a deposit of upwards of 1000 acres of lime and ce- 
ment rock. Philadelphia capitalists have been investigating 
these deposits with a view to purchase and establishment 
of industrial plants. 


East of Porterville there is now being developed on a 
considerable scale great masses of granite rock, which is 
quarried for building purposes. Up to this time a large 
amount of the building stone used for ornamental and mon- 
umental purposes has been imported from other states. 
However, it is declared by building experts that the Porter- 
ville granite meets every test and that within a short time 
the local stone will practically dominate the Coast markets. 
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PORTERVILLE CO-OPERATIVE CANNERY 


There are still thousands of acres of granite lands east of 
this city, which await development. 

Gold mining, due to improved methods, has been given 
a particular impetus in this district during the past year. 
At the present time there are producing properties in the 
Cow Mountain and White River districts tributary to Por- 
terville. A large share of this country has never been care- 
fully prospected, although there are indications of many 
valuable minerals, none of which have been carefully fol- 
lowed up. 

In the Porterville district there are the only commercially 
producing magnesite mines in the United States. Magne- 
site 1s largely used in bleaching of wood pulp in the manu- 
facture of print paper and also enters into the composition 
of artificial marble and various kinds of floor compositions 
and plasters. Supplies of magnesite in this district are 
practically unlimited and there are a number of deposits 
upon which no exploitation work has been done as yet. 


PORTERVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Porterville offers to the prospective homeseekers one of 
the best secondary schools in California. The Porterville 


Union High School has the largest attendance in Tulare 
county, having made during the past five years a wonderful 
erowth not only in average attendance of pupils but in 
equipment and courses offered. 

Not only does the school provide the usual four year 
course in preparation for college but it also provides courses 
looking to the preparation of the student for the industrial 
and economic life of the community. Courses are offered in 
agriculture, manual training, domestic science, freehand and 
mechanical drawing, music, and the commercial branches. 
These with history, science, mathematics, English, Latin, 
German, French and Spanish, are presented by an efficient 
corps of fifteen teachers. 

Many of the high school graduates are now attending 
the State University or other colleges of this state and are 
making execellent records, while the alumni of the school 
count many of the most successful citizens of Porterville. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


In no other one institution or interest do people of Por- 
terville and community spend the time, thought and money 
in proportion which they do upon their grammar schools. 
They are justly proud of their school achievements. 





A PORTERVILLE HOME 








Since 1909 the Porterville Grammar Schools have kept 
pace with their city, and in size, equipment and efficiency 
have made rapid strides. In that year there were 460 pupils 
taught by ten teachers. Abstract idea of the growth of the 
Porterville community may, therefore, be gained from the 
fact that in 1915 there were 850 pupils taught by 24 teachers. 


The building equipment is completely adequate. There 
are four structures devoted to the grammar grades and one 
to kindergarten, the Morton and Olive schools, the larger 
of the buildings, ranking in beauty and utility with the best 
in Central California. 

The Olive school was erected in 1912 on a five acre 
tract of sandy loam soil. The building cost $45,000 and it 
has been pronounced by one of California’s architectural 
authorities as the “finest example of pure Mission archi- 
tecture adapted to school purposes in the state of Califor- 
nia.” This building includes 14 commodious rooms and 
embodies the very latest ideas in school sanitation. In the 
second story of the building there is a school auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 540. 


Special work is provided for students in domestic sci- 


ence, manual training, domestic art, music and drawing 


in especially equipped departments. Porterville grammar 
schools are the only organization in Tulare county pro- 
vided with kindergarten classes This department had in 
1914 an enrollment of 30 pupils. 


Reports from the state educational department give the 
Porterville schools particularly high rank. The personnel 
of the teaching staff is such as to form a distinct inspiration 
to pupils, and high ideals and «standards are maintained 


throughout the organization. 


MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


Porterville is fortunately situated at the base of the Siera 
Nevada foothills. When the warm days of summer—so es- 
sential for early maturing of citrus and deciduous fruits— 
bring their continuous sunshine, there are available for resi- 
dents of the Valley their choice of half a dozen easily acces- 
sible homes in the mountains. Wonderfully moderate are 
the prices, too. Log cabins in the heart of the mountains 
vet within reach of postoffice and telephones and only a few 
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PICNICING ON A TROUT STREAM, NEAR PORTERVILLE 


minutes’ walk from excellent fishing, can be had for $40 
per month and up, including board. At these resorts there 
are shops where necessaries can be purchased at practically 
the prevailing prices in the Valley towns. Camp Nelson, 
3,500 feet above sea level, the center of a fine hunting and 
fishing ground; Camp Wishon, surrounded by rugged 
mountain scenery and reached by a good automobile road; 
California Hot Springs, which offers choice of camp or hotel 
life and where are found springs renowned for their value in 
relieving rheumatic and other troubles; Mountain Home, in 


the center of the largest trees in the world; Jordan Hot 


Springs, more remote in the mountains and offering greater 
seclusion and rigors—these are a few of the attractions of 
the hills. The trip to Mount Whitney, the highest moun- 
tain peak in the United States, 1s made frequently afoot 
from Porterville, over good mountain trails. The United 
States government has published a series of maps of the 
Porterville mountains, these maps showing accurately every 
trail, canyon, stream and rock and forming a valuable guide 
to the stranger who visits the remote sections of the hills 
for the first time. 


ROAD CONDITIONS 


Porterville, it is expected, will within the ensuing year 
be the center of one of the best systems of country roads in 
interior California. Preliminary work has been done on 
the construction of a 22-foot boulevard running from the 
south city limits through the Plano orange district to the 
Deer Creek foothills, a distance of 12 miles; similar work 1s 
under way for such a road through the Sunnyside orange 
district—the show orchard section of Central California—to 
Strathmore and Lindsay, a distance of 11 miles and several 
other similar radiating lines, all to be of the very highest 
class of contruction, are being planned for the ensuing year. 
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There is a distinct movement toward permanent highways 
in all portions of the Porterville district, a fact which will 
be given due weight by the prospective resident of the 
rural districts. 

These road systems are planned to connect with the sev- 
eral miles of paving which have already been constructed 
within the Porterville city limits, giving the rancher direct 
and easy communication with stele center and home 
markets. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

For the past seven years during which weather records 
have been kept in Porterville the average rainfall has been 
around ten inches. This is confined chiefly to January 
February and March, with occasional showers sometimes in 
late April. 

The temperature in mid-summer reaches 100 degrees 
and over, but, due to the entire absence of rain and humidity 
almost to the zero point, the heat has none of the enervating 
qualities characteristic of eastern and middle western sum- 
mers. 

Porterville 1s fortunately situated at the mouth of the 
Tule River Valley and whatever the temperature during the 
day a cool breeze springs up from the mountains in the early 
evening and within a couple of hours after dark a coat is 
usually needed for comfort. During the spring and fall 





A SCENE IN PORTERVILLE’S 40-ACRE PARK 


months the weather conditions in this district are simply 
ideal. During the winter there are no frosts of a killing 
nature and warm sunshiny days are frequent even in the 
midst of what is currently known as the rainy season. The 
Porterville district 1s particularly adapted to the comfort 
of those who are afflicted with asthmatic troubles or throat 
affections. 


PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Three organizations are putting forth co-operative effort 
in Porterville for all projects for the public good. ‘These 
are the Ladies Improvement Club, particularly devoted to 
parks, school grounds, sanitation and kindred subjects as 
well as to efforts toward improvement of the social life. 
The Business Men’s Association is organized for the con- 
structive work of business and professional men, and the 
Chamber of Commerce has for its purpose all matters which 
relate to the development of the district as a whole. All 
these organizations work in the closest harmony and have 
done great work in the development of city and country. 


WRITE TO US 


The Porterville Chamber of Commerce is an organiza- 
tion of 200 of the representative business and professional 
men, ranchers and fruit growers of the Porterville district. 
The Chamber of Commerce has nothing to sell and no pri- 
vate interests to serve. It 1s devoted to the development of 
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Porterville and the Porterville section and to giving ma- 
terial, financial and moral support to all projects for the ex- 
pansion of this country and the improvement of living con- 
ditions. 


The Chamber of Commerce is a public service organiza- 
tion in every sense of the word. It makes only such state- 
ments as have been definitely established and gives only 
authentic information which can be fully supported. It 
will be the pleasure of the officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to furnish to interested ones detailed advice as to any 
particular industry of this section. This information will be 
sent without obligation and as promptly as the nature of 
the enquiry will permit. Address all communications to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Porterville, California. 
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